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( IMPORTANT NOTICES. 

The Subscription Price of this Journal 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States, Can 
ada, and Mexico; all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 50 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 

The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper 
indicates the end of the month to which 
your subscription is paid. For instance, 
*““decOl’’? on your iabel shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1901. 

Subscription Receipts.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscrip 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper 
label, which shows you that the money hes 
beer: received and duly credited. 

Advertising Rates will be given uvon ap- 
plication. 
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The National Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
OBJECTS: 

Topromote and protect the interests of its 
members, 
To prevent the adulteration of honey, 
To prosecute dishonest honey-dealere. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
E. WHITCOMB, Tuomas GG. NEWMAN 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, G. M. DooLiTrLe, 
A. I. Root, |W. F. Marxs, 
R. C. AITKIN, J. M. HAMBAUGH, 
P. H. Erwoop. C. P. DADANT, 
E.R. Root, Dr. C. C. MILLER. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, President. 
James U. Harris, Vice-President. 
GEORGE W. York, Secretary, Chicago, I11. 


EUGENE Secor, General Manager and Treas- 
urer, Forest City, Lowa. 


MEMBERSHIP DvES, $1.00 a year. 


S@ If more convenient, Dues may be sent to 
the office of the American Bee Journal, when 
they will be forwarded to Mr. Secor, who will 
mall individual receipts. 





A Celluloid Queen-Button is a verv 
pretty thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller 
to wear on his coat-lapel. It often serves toin 

troduce the subject of honey, 
and frequently leads to a 
sale. 


Note.—One reader writes: 
“I have every reason to be- 
lieve that it would be a very 
good idea forevary bee-keeper 
to wear one fof (ze buttons) 
as it will cause people to ask 
questions about the busy bee, and many acon 
versation thus started would wind up with the 
sale of more or less honey; at any rate it would 
give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to 
enlighten many a person in regard to honey 
and bees.” r) 
The picture shown herewith is a reproauc- 
éion of a motto queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has a pin on the 
underside to fasten it. 
Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10 cents; 
or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office 
ef the Americar Wee Journal 














Forty Years 
Among the Bees 





The above is the title, and name of the 
author, of a new bee-book which will be ready 
some time in January, 1903, as it is now in the 
hands of the printers. It is a book that every 
bee-keeper in the world that can read English 
will want to own and read. It will contain over 
300 pages, be bound in handsome cloth, printed 
on good book-paper, and illustrated with over 
100 beautiful original half-tone pictures, taken 
by Dr. Miller himself. The book will show in 
detail how Dr. Miller does things with bees. 

The first few pages of the new book are de- 
voted to an interesting biographical sketch of 
Dr. Miller, which finally tells how he happened 
to get into bee-keeping. Seventeen years ago 
he wrote a small book, called, ‘‘ A Year Among 
the Bees,”’’ but that little work has been out of 
print for a number of years. While some of the 
matter used in the former book is found in the 
new one, it all reads like a good new story of 
successful bee-keeping by one of the masters. 


How to Get a copy of Dr. Miller’s 
“Forty Years Among the Bees.” 


The price of this new book is $1.00, post- 
paid; or, if taken with the WEEKLY American 
Bee Journal for one year, BOTH will be sent for 
$1.75. 

Or, any present regular subscriber to the 
American Bee Journal whose subscription is 
paid in advance, can have a copy of Dr. Miller’s 
new book free as a premium for sending us Two 
New Subscribers to the Bee Journal for one 
year with $2.00. This is a magnificent offer. 
Better send in the new subscriptions before 
Jan. 1,so they can begin with the new year. 
Or, if sent at once, we will throw in the rest of 
this year’s numbers of the Bee Journal free to 
the new subscribers. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


144 & 146 East Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


MILLER. 
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A National Honey Exchange,—This is a subject to 
which we have given some thought for several years. 
Sometimes we feel that we have almost perfected, theoreti- 

lly, a plan or plans by which it could be madea great 
Then, after thinking some more, we don’t feel 
juite so certain about it. But we think we have about set- 
tled, in our own mind, that if ever a successful honey ex- 
hange is formed, it will have to be done by those who have 
had large experience in handling honey. Perhapsa few 
extensive local bee-keepers can manage a local exchange, 
but when it comes to organizing and conducting an ex- 
change commensurate with the honey business of the whole 
country, it will require the most experienced and most 
level-headed business men to be found in our ranks. 

One of the first things, we think, is to get men of finan- 
cial and moral standing to undertake to form and manage 
the organization. It will have to be mer in whom bee- 
keepers have full confidence, else they will never consent to 
trust them with the handling of their crops of honey. 

It will take time to make a success of the work. Per- 
manent and profitable enterprises do not develop in a year. 
The first few years may prove discouraging. Things may 
not proceed as anticipated. Quite likely the less determined 
ones will want todrop out. But final success will depend 
upon sticking together. Are bee-keepers ready to do that? 

It is true, as Prof. Cook says on another page, that the 
marketing of the crops in other lines have been profitably 
managed in the interest of the producers. But it must be 
remembered that in every case the products controlled were 
those to be found practically in a single State, or even ina 
single section of one State. Honey is produced everywhere. 
Citrus fruits in Southern California. When New York, and 
Michigan, and Ohio, and Pennsylvania, have large crops of 
honey, where will the larger Western crops be sent to? 

It’s a big subject. It needs wisdom and experience in 
order even to get started. But by discussing it, and get- 
ting our best minds to work on it, it is possible that by the 
time another crop of honey is ready to be marketed, plans 
may be sufficiently perfected to begin the new honey ex- 
change. We hope it may be so. 

The columns of the American Bee Journal are open for 
the best ideas you have on this or any other subject of in- 
terest to bee-keepers. 


success. 








Shpping Bees to Cuba.—The A. I. Root Co. report the 
shipment of 500 colonies of bees to Cuba so successfully 
that ‘not a colony was lost nor a single comb broken.”’ 
They were shipped in two fruit-cars to New York, thence 
by steamer to Hayana, and then 100 miles inland by rail. 
Hot weather and poorly ventilated cars made the last 100 
miles the hardest. 








Southern and Northern Bee-Keeping.—In general it 
is known that in the South the winter problem does not 
trouble; that the season is perhaps three months earlier 
than at the North; but Editor H. E. Hill gives in the Bee- 
Keepers’ Review some striking differences not so generally 
known. Comparing the location of J. B. Hall, in Canada, 
with southern Florida, he says in part: 


Mr. Hall can store quantities of comb honey in the fall 
without fear of deterioration. In the humid atmosphere of 
South Florida it would most likely become worthless asa 
merchantable product within a week after being taken from 
the hive. Only continued artificial heat in a close room 
would save it from ‘‘weeping’’ or ‘‘sweating.’’ Thisisa 
result of the well-known affinity of honey for moisture. 
During a great part of the year extracted honey exposed in 
an open tank, though sheltered, would become thinner in- 
stead of increasing its body. In this respect the contrast 
between the influence of the asmosphere in this country 
and the arid West is most striking. 

Mr. Hall can store his extracting combs in an open shed 
from season to season. In South Florida they would be 
destroyed within a very few days by the moth-larve. Here 
the webs of this destroyer may always be seen during sum- 
mer, in combs that have remained off of the hive over 
night; as they sometimes do during the extracting season. 

Bees consume vastly more stores in Florida than in the 
North; hence, the increased item of ‘‘ board’’ is consider- 
able. This is a logical result of their continued activity. 
For the same reason the period of a queen’s useful life is 
reduced about one-half. 





‘The Disappearing Trick’’ is a term coming into 
common use among Australian bee-keepers, and there’s 
nothing funny about it, either. The older bees of a colony 
disappear in a sudden and mysterious manner, the strongest 
colonies appearing to be the ones most affected, causing 
very heavy loss of colonies. The bee-keepers are asking 
that government come totheiraid by making investigations 
looking to cause and cure. 








The Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association is a 
great success, notwithstanding the fact that only about 20 
percent of the Colorado bee-keepers have entered it. This 
offishness on the part of the majority is looked upon with 
some degree of discouragement, but the Rocky Mountain 
Bee Journal is inclined to be optimistic, and thinks there 
are two good reasons why there has not beena more gen- 
eral participation in the benefits of the Association. The 
first is that ‘‘new ideas, no matter how meritorious they 
may be, seldom attain popularity with the masses,”’ 
must be allowed. 

The second reason for apathy is one that may well be 
considered in reference to what may be done by organiza- 
tions elsewhere, and, indeed, with reference to an organiza- 
tion taking in all. Editor Morehouse says: 


so time 


The ware-room of the Colorado Honey-Producers’ Asso- 
ciation isa long way from some of the honey-producing 
sections of the State. Freight to Denver, in some instances, 
is nearly as much as freight to the great centers of con- 
sumption and distribution. So far as we remember, the 
Association members have never publicly announced a plan 
whereby members could ship through the Association and 
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avoid the payment of local rates to Denver, except by the 
organization of branch associations. Thisis not always 
practical, and it also entails a great expeuse. If it is an- 
nounced that arrangements can be made at any point in 
the State to consign cars of honey through to final destina- 
tion without having to stop and unload for inspection in 
Denver, we believe that the Association would immediately 
enjoy a phenomenal and substantial growth. Here isa 
local case for illustration : 

Boulder is 29 miles from Denver. It is too far to haula 
large crop of honey by wagon, and the car-rate is $35. This 
makes the ware-rooms of the Association partially out of 
reach of the Boulder honey-producer. What, then, is the 
remedy ? Atthe close of the honey season each member of 
the Association at Boulder can report his number of cases 
of honey to the Manager, and that he is ready to deliver at 
the car. When the Manager sees a market for his honey 
he can call for it to be delivered on a certain day, and if 
there is no one among the Boulder members proficient 
enough in the art of grading and loading, he can send some 
one who has had this training to inspect and receive the 
honey. Thecarcan then be consigned directly from Boul- 
der to the Eastern market, and the local charges to Denver 
avoided. 

The plan is feasible for any railway station in this or 
any other contiguous State, and places the Association at 
the service of every bee-keeper in the State, no matter 
where he may be located. 








The Election of the National, which was held in 
December, seems to be very unsatisfactory. Notas to its 
result (for at this writing no one knows who is elected), but 
as to the manner in which the ballot was prepared ; also no 
amendments were submitted, though such were proposed at 
the In view of these irregularities, 
Mr. France writes us as follows for publication : 


Denver convention. 


EpiroR AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL— 

Dear Sir :—I feel thatthe lately issued ballot for offi- 
cers of the National Bee-Keepers’ Association is unfair. 
For the good of the Association I ask that a new ballot be 
ordered, said ballot to name all candidates for each office, 
se that each member can take his choice. Also, the said 
ballot to provide for voting on the proposed amendments to 
the Constitution. Yours truly, 

Grant Co., Wis., Dec. 31. N. E. FRANCE. 


We are glad that Mr. France, who was a candidate for 
the office of General Manager, has sent us the above let- 
ter, which he informs us he has also sent to all members of 
the Board of Directors, for if he is ever elected to any office 
he will want to getit in a fair manner. 

Here is an exact reproduction of the ballot submitted to 
the membership so far as the wording is concerned : 


BALLOT: to be used by members of 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association in 
December, 1902. 


for 1903, to suc- 
Eugene Secor, who wishes to 


For General Manager 
ceed 
retire, 

N. E. France, of Wisconsin, has been regu- 
larly and properly nominated, and is be- 
lieved to be worthy of your support. 


Write name voted for 


For 3 Directors to succeed Thos. G. 
Newman, G. M. Doolittle and W. F. 
Marks. 


Write 3 names below 


Sign your name and mail AT ONCE. 


We 
such a ballot. 


can not conceive who conid possibly get up 


If any candidates are to be named, surely 





all should be given. But it was unnecessary to name any 
on the ballot. None have ever been so named before. It 
has every appearance of being a scheme to defeat Mr. Ab- 
bott for the position of General Manager, who, with Mr. 
France, was also nominated for that office, in the American 
Bee Journal. Three or four candidates for directors were 
also nominated. 

We have refrained from expressing publicly our per- 
sonal opinion on the General Managership muddle hereto- 
fore, but we think it is now time for us to have our little 
say, which is this: 

In our opinion, Mr. Abbott, when elected General 
Manager by the Board of Directors last summer, should 
have been allowed to serve tothe end of the year 1902; 
then, if he showed, during that time, that he was unable to 
fill the office, another man could have been elected to suc- 
ceed him. Had those in charge taken this view of the mat- 
ter, a lot of trouble could have been avoided, as wellasa 
half year of wasted time. Now let the membership settle it. 

Of course, a new election must now he held, a fair and 
straight ballot sent out, including the amendments to the 
Constitution proposed at the Denver convention by Mr. Ab- 
bott. ‘True, a lot of time and the Association’s money have 
been wasted, but zow is the time to straighten things up, 
and put an end to a lot of foolishness and mismanagement. 
The Association has done, and can still do, much good for 
bee-keeping ; but unless all fussing and splitting of hairs 
among its officiary are ended for good, it may as well sus- 
pend operations. But we believe it has a greater future 
than its past has been, and that very soon all difficulties 
will be satisfactorily adjusted. As its new Secretary we 
shali do all in our power to have the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association do the work for which it is organized, and we 
believe the bee-keepers will help when they are satisfied 
that all is well with it and its management. 
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G. M. DooLitTrLe has had a break made in his life by 
the death of aninvalid sister. Notwithstanding a very 
busy life, he has for the past two years found time almost 
daily to give her the ministrations of a loving brother. 


Epiror LEAHY, who was present at the Chicago con- 
vention, thus speaks of it in the Progressive Bee-Keeper : 


‘** The Chicago-Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
which held its convention Dec. 3-4, was the best convention 
we have had the pleasure of attending fora long time. 
Besides the social features many interesting subjects were 
discussed with profit, we think, to all.” 


THE APIARY OF Mr. E. H. BEARDSLEY is shown on 
the first page this week. Here is what he says of it : 


_ The view is taken from the south side of the yard look- 
ing north. The building on the left is my shop (12x20 feet, 
and 12 feet high), where I do all my work, but the honey 
(when I have any) I carry into the house. The large build- 
ing is the residence occupied by myself and wife, anda 
daughter and her family. 

I brought my bees here April 6, 1900, about 45 colonies. 
I lost three or four colonies, but my crop for the season w 
5500 salable sections, and some I cut out and sold as chu 
honey ; also quite a lot of bait-sections. 

The next spring I found I had foul broodin the yard, 
and nearly all the colonies were affected. Ishook them 
from the combs and gave them full sheets of comb founda- 
tion, and doubled them two to three, and sometimes three 
toone. Some stuck, and some swarmed out and went into 
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ier colonies, and when they got settled I had saved 8 

onies out of 48. 

I bought more nuclei and built up, and in the fall I had 
colonies and 2400 sections of salable honey, and lots of 
rtly-filled sections. 

Last spring (1902) the bees appeared to have come 
rough the winter nicely. I lost only one colony before 
e middle of April, then they began to disappear, and by 

middle of May I had lost 8 or 10 colonies more. Well, 
ought more nuclei, ordered early, but did not get part of 

m until after the first of July. Oh, you know what 

ather it has been! Some of the nuclei built up (the ones 
ot June 1), and the late ones I doubled up and stole combs 
ym old colonies to try to keepthem over. I got very little 
ney, and it’s poor stuff compared with that of other years. 
have lost some with foul brood (destroyed two colonies in 
eptember), but Iam hoping to do better next year. 

I think now I have a sure cure for foul brood, and if 
u wish, here it is (I’m not selfish): Smother the bees in 
» night, dig a hole four feet deep, build a fire in the bot- 
m of the hole, and when it gets hot put in the hive, bees, 

ind all, and burn until it does not smoke. Then fill up the 
le, and you have got that one, sure. 

There is now a splendid show for white clover another 
year, but lam fearful for the sweet clover. So much rain 
drowned out all the young plants except on the higher land 
ind on the sides of the streets where they are graded up. 

E. H. BEARDSLEY. 


A Frnce-Rai, Co_rony.—Frank Rasmussen, of Mont- 
calm Co., Mich., sent us the following picture and account 
of an open-air colony of bees: 


This colony of bees, living and prospering the past sea- 
son, as you see, without a hive or any protection whatever, 
was first discovered about Aug. 15, by a farmer known as 











‘* BUFFALO BILL’? AND HIS FENCE-RAIL COLONY. 


‘* Buffalo Bill,” on his lane fence about two miles from my 
apiary. The fence is of the patent rail kind, and the combs 
are built on the under edge of a large rail, the fence run- 
ning north and south. 


There are five combs, the outside ones bulging clear out 
beyond the rail, and are at all times exposed tosun and 
weather. The outer comb on the side not shown in the 
picture, had, at the time I made the picture, a patch of 
seaied brood about 5 inches square, some healthy and hatch- 
ing, and some dead from exposure. The inner combs were 
well filled with brood in all stages. The combs contained 
but very little honey. 

The bees are hybrids, and are still doing business at 
this date (Sept. 29) at the old stand. The man shown in the 
picture is the finder and owner—‘‘ Buffalo Bill.’’ 

FRANK RASMUSSEN. 
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Queenie Jeanette is the title of a pretty song in sheet 
music size, written by J.C. Wallenmeyer, a musical bee- 
keeper. The regular price is 40 cents, but to close out the 

pies we have left, we will mail them at 20 cents each, as 
long as they last. 





Convention Proceedings. 











THE DENVER CONVENTION. 


Report of the Proceedings of the 33d Annual 
Convention of the National Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation, held in Denver, Col., on Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Friday, 

Sept. 3, 4 and 5, 1902. 


: (Continued from page 7.) 


Mr. Taylor—What business is there to come before the 
Association before the final adjournment ? 

Pres. Hutchinson—Committees to hear from. 

Mr. Taylor—I would move that we take a recess and 
complete the business at the banquet hall this evening. 

Dr. Mason—I second the motion. 

The President put the motion to take up the reports of 
the committees at the banquet in the evening, which, ona 
vote having been taken, was declared carried. 

The convention adjourned at 3:45 p.m., to assemble at 
the banquet hall in the evening. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON APICULTURE AND THE NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT. 


WHEREAS, The National Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
composed of nearly 1000 members located in all parts of the 
Union, and represented at its 33d annual convention in 
Denver, Colo., in 1902, by many States and territories, ex- 
presses hereby its gratification at the recognition given 
apiculture in the United States Department of Agriculture 
at Washington, and the Association heartily indorses the 
work thus begun. Atthe same timeit seems evident that 
a fuller, wider scope might, in the near future, be given to 
investigations in apiculture under the auspices of the De- 
partment, were more liberal and specific appropriations for 
this purpose to be made; and that the most advantageous 
application of such appropriations to the purpose intended, 
could be secured through the establishment (under the direc- 
tion of the Honorable Secretary of Agriculture, in whose 
judgment and liberal-mindedness we have great confidence) 
of a separate division to be known as ‘*‘ The Division of 
Apiculture.’’ Therefore, be it 


Resolved, That we do hereby petition the Honorable 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Committees on Agriculture of 
both Senate and the House of Representatives, and the 
whole Congress of the United States, for such action on 
their part as will secure the establishment of the said 
Division of Apiculture in the United States Department of 
Agriculture, with an adequate appropriation forthe pur- 
pose of conducting investigations in apiculture, both scien- 
tific and practical. 


Further, your committee would recommend that the 
Board of Directors of the National Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion be requested, after due deliberation and consultation 
with thosein charge of such work, make suggestions as 
to the most advisable lines of work to be undertaken by 
such Division of Apiculture, to the end that the latter and 
the National, and the various State and local apiarian socie- 
ties, may work in harmony for the common welfare of our 
pursuit. JaMEsS U. HarRIs, 

R. L. TAYLor, 

GEORGE W. YORK, Com. 

F. E. Brown, 
OrEL L. HERSHISER, 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EXHIBITS. 


J. B. Adams, of Colorado, showed fancy glass jars of 
fruit made of wax. 

J. U. Harris, of Colorado, 2 cases of honey. 

J. C. Carnahan, of Colorado, 12 cases of fancy comb 
honey. 

J.C. Belden, of Colorado, 10 cases of comb honey and 
bee-way sections. 

J. S. C. Sterrott, of Colorado, 4 cases fancy comb honey. 

All of the above was from Mesa county. 

W. L. Coggshall, of New York, sample of buckwheat 
honey. 
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O. L. Hershiser, of New York, sample of clover and 
buckwheat honey in jars with aluminum screw caps. 

Rauchfuss Bros., of Colorado, 2 nuclei of imported Cau- 
casian bees, and combined section-press and foundation 
fasteners. 

The Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association 
bee-hives, smokers and general supplies made by G. Bb. 
Lewis Co., and comb foundation made by Dadant & 5on ; 
also samples of extracted honey in glass jars and comb 
honey. 

Frank Benton, of District of Columbia, showed samples 
of shipping-cages for queens. 

J. Cornelius, of Colorado, sample of seeds of honey- 
producing plants. ; 

Frank Rauchfuss, of Colorado, samples of fruit put up 
with honey. 

“W. Z. HUTCHINSON, } 
O. L.. HERSHISER, 
GEORGE W. York, ) 


showed 


Committee on Exhibits. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


Your committee would recommend the adoption of the 
following resolutions : 

Resolved, That we are greatly indebted to the Colorado 
bee-keepers, and especially Messrs. Working and Rauch- 
fuss, for the excellent preparations for the eonvention, and 
for the very cordial reception we have experienced ; and we 
express our hearty thanks for the enjoyment of the trolley 
ride with its bracing air to sharpen our appetites, followed 
by a banquet to satisfy those sharpened appetites. 

Resolved, That we thank the Denver and apicultural 
press for their effective help. 

Resolved, That we express our appreciation of the 
courtesy of the authorities in allowing us the use of the 
beautiful Hall of Representatives. 

Resolved, That we return our thanks for the instructive 
and entertaining lectures of Messrs. Gillette and Root, and 
for the music we have enjoyed. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to Messrs. Wm. 
Bomgardner, Robt. Orr, James Smith, and the Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Association of Grand Junction, Colo., for their gener- 
ous donation of some of the choicest fruit of Mesa county ; 
and to the Arkansas Valley Bee-Keepers’ Association for 
the brotherly cordiality shown in their present of some of 
the famous melons of Rocky Ford. 

C. C. MILLER, } 
J. A. GREEN, | 

Two of the foregoing reports were given at the short 
meeting held just preceding the banquet tendered members 
of the convention on the last evening. 

The End. 


Com. 
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The Need of a National Honey Exchange. 


BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


matter that came up at the recent National Convention 

at Denver. Iam glad to do soasI have thought a great 
deal about it. 

As I read the signs of the times there are two tremen- 
dous movements now on foot; tremendous in themselves, 
even more tremendous in their promises and influences. I 
refer to Consolidation and Co-operation. 

Consolidation is in the very atmosphere. Hardly a day 
passes that we do not hear of the formation of another 
gigantic trust. These bring with them so much of good 
policy, wisdom and economy that we can never hope to say 
them nay. All must admit that were all people generous, 
unselfish, and possessed of the Christ-spirit, trusts would be 
wholly a blessing. ‘Trusts imply organization, and so we 
find all the great commercial interests thoroughly organ- 
ized. Even where they have not yet consolidated into 
trusts, they are almost invariably organized beyond their 
mere corporate limits. They pool their interests; at least 
they work with an understanding that though not so potent 
to aid as when developed into the real trust is yet very full 

| helpful influence. Thus co-operation is wider and more 


] HAVE been asked to give my opinion at length on the 





general than consolidation. Unwritten co-operation is 
wider in its reach than most of useven dream. In all our 
towns or cities three or more meat or milk carts traversing 
the same street show how consolidation would ply a helpful 
oar. Co-operation is already at work for all sell at the same 
price, and each, if rational, regards the interests of the 
others. The fact that livery hire in a large city is precisely 
the same at each stable for like service shows how co-opera- 
tion is reaching out everywhere. Uniform sleeping-car 
rates, and the nickel car ride, are further evidence. We 
cannot make all people generous and unselfish. We can 
hope for suchin the future, but we see along stretch between 
us and that. 
WHAT CAN WE DO? 

We can all organize and co-operate. That is what we 
must do. That is to be the grand consummation of the 
present century. The Magna Charta, Bill of Rights, 
Habeas Corpus, French Revolution, our own blessed gov- 
ernment, none of them came easy. Each was born of great 
effort, struggle and hardship. Each came with blessing to 
the common people. 

Co-operation among all classes implying very thorough 
organization will force men to do what unselfishness would 
do of its own volition. Our laboring classes will never 
secure their rights and a fair share of the world’s fruits, or 
a right recompense for their labor, until they are all thor- 
oughly organized and able to act asaunit. This time must, 
willcome. If we are wise and right-minded we will all 
wish to help it on. 

The recent serious coal-strike would be even more de- 
plorable except as it will surely help to usher in this good 
time of universal organization of labor. One man, or even 
the craftsmen of one mine or factory, can never stand even, 
with capital massed and united asitis. All must combine. 
All will combine, as ‘‘ ever the right comes uppermost, and 
ever is justice done.’’ This so long as we have a greedy, 
selfish world is the laborers’ only hope. 

It will come slowly, and may take very long, but come 
it will. 

God speed the day. 


DOES THIS BODE DANGER ? 


Some will say, ‘‘ Alack the day. Labor is ignorant, 
impulsive, uncontrolled, savage. With the reins in her 
hands there will be rough driving.’’ I haveno fear. I be- 
lieve we are as safe, very likely safer, in the hands of the 
humble toiler as in the grip of the capitalist. The present 
strikers are recently from the poorest and most ignorant of 
Europe’s lowest peasants. Yetfor the most part how self- 
controlled has been their habit even under the most trying 
of circumstances. 


FARMERS LAST TO ORGANIZE. 


The farmers, including bee-keepers, are dependent, but 
not as dependent as are the general laborers, so they are not 
as certainly oppressed nor do they feel the hand of co-opera- 
tion and consolidation as do the trades-union people. Yet 
with high freights and poor market they feel pressure that 
can only lighten when they, like the capitalists, and the 
trusts, have potent voice in the output and the value that 
shall be placed on it. How tremendously the farmer is in- 
terested in the development of markets, in wide and wisest 
distribution, in the curtailment of unfaircompetition. Yet 
at present how utterly unable he is to exercise control in 
any of these lines. His products are unique in being staple ; 
they are very necessities, and so they and their producers 
should exercise a leading control. This grand consumma- 
tion iscoming. Wecan all help to hasten the glad day. 


ORGANIZED CO-OPERATION, POSSIBLY CONSOLIDATION, THE 
SOLUTION. 

In the very successful working of the Southern Califor- 
nia Fruit Exchange we see the very successful forerunner. 
Half of our citrus groves have already combined and done a 
business of $30,000,000 in less than nine years, and nine 
million in one year, and yet have sustained almost no loss, 
less than one-fortieth of one percent Even its enemies ad- 
mit its marvelous success, and that it has served the citrus 
industry very greatly even if it has not been its salvation. 

Our orange-growers were far from markets, freights 
were exhorbitantly high, competition with Sunny Italy with 
short distance and cheap transportation was terribly severe ; 
except from the wise management of interested salesmen 
the industry would have been swamped. On the shoulders 
of the Exchange it has risen from the ashes of a red-ink 
decadence to perhaps the most prosperous rural industry 01 
the country. There is no reason why apiculture and other 
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ranches of farming may not reap similar benefit. Of 
ourse, if they are less concentrated in locality, and have 
iot so intelligent a contingent, they must wait longer for 
his good fruit. 

HINDRANCES TO SUCCESS. 


There are serious inherent obstacles to rapid success in 
hese directions. Our farmers, including apiarists, are 
solated. They are generally unacquainted with the meth- 
dds of trade, in these stirring times; they are suspicious, 
nd fear to trust others; they often are very slow to give 
heir products into the hands of others to handle; in short, 
-eluctant todo what the successful railroad and factory 
nust, and safely do in their operations. Our farmers must 
e educated to see the necessity, safety and great wisdom, 
f course. It will not be the work of an hour. Such ex- 
erience, however, as that of Southern California Fruit 
‘xchange is a valuable object lesson and a quick teacher. 
\re not our bee-keepers sufficiently educated to organize in 

like way ? And thus become the second teacher in this 
rreat school of advanced and improved methods of business. 

A second embarrassment comes from the need of first- 
‘lass management. These combinations do a tremendous 

business. This requires great integrity, push, business 
sense, and breadth of mindand judgment. Such qualities 
are not lying around hunting for employment, and must be 
patiently sought for and generously recompensed. Rail- 
roads appreciate this fact and act accordingly. Farmers 
are not likely, from their very life habits, to appreciate 
such business character rightly, are slow to acknowledge 
its rarity, and are reluctant to recompense it as do other 
lines of business. This is certainly a grave obstacle but 
must be pushed aside, with more time and wisdom. Our 
people must recognize the value of business judgment, and 
must be willing to pay for it. A simple exercise of superior 
business instinct may win or save many times a high sal- 
ary. How short-sighted, then, to refuse it when large in- 
terests are involved ! 

A MENACING COUNTERPART. 


A threatening companion of this wise, competent mana- 
ger ishis cupidity. He may so fully appreciate his own 
value that he himself will put an enormous price upon his 
service. California has already suffered in this way. Mr. 
Kearney, of the Raisin Combine, won a very large success 
the first year of the organization. He was paid a very 
large salary. Nodoubt it might have been better to have 
retained him even at a much largersalary. It is not strange, 
however, that the farmers chafed under a proposition to 
increase the recompense largely. It has seemed strange to 
me that men cannot be broad enough to see that there is 
glory in such service far beyond the value of money. I 
should suppose that Mr. Dennis Kearney, and the fine busi- 
ness men that have helped to bring the Southern California 
Fruit Exchange to such tremendous proportions and to such 
gratifying success, would take such pride in their achieve- 
ment that they would be more than content, and would be 
the last to jeopardize the further success by any proposi- 
tion of higher remuneration. I can but believe that men 
will be raised up who will not only be able to push this work 
to its highest accomplishment, but will‘also be more than 
willing to accept salaries that will be tolerated, without irri- 
tation, at least, by our most wise and progressive farmers. 

With this as an introduction I will leave the subject for 
a time, when I wi!l outline what seems to me, in view of 
the experience already enjoyed in Southern California, may 
be adopted in the marketing of our honey product. I have 
a hope—not over sanguine, I must say—that with our excel- 
lent bee-papers 21d wide-awake, intelligent bee-keepers, we 
may commence a work of education that will soon bring us 
a honey exchange in California if not in the whole country, 
which will rival in interest and value that of the Southern 
California Fruit Exchange. ‘There is every reason to be- 
lieve that Arizona, Utah, Colorado, and very likely several 
other States, will quickly fall into line even if they do not 
lead California in this new enterprise. 

Los Angeles Co., Calif. 


Pear-Blight and Sowing for Bee-Pasture. 


BY J. E. JOHNSON. 


AM enough of a fanatic to be cranky on two things. 
The first is pear-blight, and second, sowing for bee-pas- 
turage. I have made pear-blight a study for years, have 
an orchard of 900 trees, and not the slightest trace of 
blight, although neighbors around me have blight, some 





orchards being nearly ruined by it. Some might think me 
wild to run up against such a high fence as the authority 
of Professors Cook and Waite, but I ask for nothing better 
than a severe criticising from either, as I believe Ihave my 
thumb on the blight question, and can prove them both to 
be on the side-track. A Stray Straw in Gleanings says 
Kieffer pears were fine this year from trees which bore 
worthless fruit last year. They were not good last year be- 
cause the trees did not contain enough blossoms to attract 
bees from other trees. Kieffers do not fertilize themselves 
sufficiently to make perfect its fruit, but will set fruit well 
unaided, but some fruit will always be ill-shaped, and not 
good, (hence the grading of Kieffer from 0 percent to 100 
percent.) We have had ripe pears to eat from July 15 until 
winter ; many trees were white with blossoms, and not one 
twig of blight. 


Now Iam going to criticise Dr. Miller, just a little. 
Catnip does not grow better in the shade, nor as well as it 
does in the full sunshine. It grows in hedges because of 
leaf-mold and protection from the tramping of stock, not 
because of shade. I had patches this year in places where 
old brush-piles had been rotted down in the form of a wash- 
pan inverted, from 3 to 7 feet high, thick and thrifty, and 
alive with bees every day, wet or dry, providing it was not 
raining or too cold for the bees to work. Now, from what I 
know of catnip (not so very much), I would say that ten 
acres, in addition to the other honey resources we have, 
would, in most seasons, give us a good crop, whether it was 
a wet or dry season. Without catnip, the same seasons we 
would sometimes get no surplus, because the flow from 
clover comes in jerks, (it is now you have it and now you 
don’t have it). I have figured it thus: If you goovera 
white clover pasture and find one bee to every 10 feet 
square, on an average, all through its bloom, would not that 
be about right? Now I have seen 50 or more bees, as near 
as I could count, on 10 feet square of catnip, in these same 
old brush-piles, right in the sun. Now, according to this, 
10 acres of catnip would equal 500 acres of white clover, be- 
sides catnip yields wet or dry, nearly all summer. Is it 
possible bees would work so eagerly on it if it did not yield 
well, and of good quality ? 

I have one acre sowed in catnip, slightly mulched to 
protect the young plants from the heat of the sun until well 
rooted, when it will be able to look after itself, so I shall be 
more able to know about this matter. 


I began to sow seeds of different honey-plants nearly 20 
years ago, but only in waste-places, and during this time I 
have lived in different parts of Illinois, as well as in Kansas, 
but I now have a nice little home of my own (80 acres of 
land). I will send you a picture of it this summer, if I live, 
as well as some of our fine Spoon River scenery, and I shall 
try to sift this matter of bee-pasturage to the bottom. Our 
great bee-men have done much in solving questions in bee- 
keeping, but did any bee-keeper east of the Mississippi 
River ever try any honey-plant in sufficient quantity to 
know any thing about it? Or at least to judge of it, that is, 
for honey alone ? 

Now, with me, white clover always yields in dry 
weather, if we have the clover, but this is the way it works : 
When real dry we have not the clover; when real wet it does 
not ‘‘give down.’’ I do not know which is the best, but 
sweet clover is a stand-by, unless extremely wet. Alfalfa 
is so closely related to it that I am positive it will act much 
the same, from what I can learn of it in the West. I was 
visiting in Kansas last fall; their soil is sandy, and the 
roots will soon creep down 8 or 10 feet in the ground; but 
here it may take several years to become adapted, but when 
it does you may be sure it will not disappoint us; it is not, 
however, a low-ground plant. 


Bee-pasturage east of the Mississippi River is the great- 
est unsolved question in bee-keeping, and notwithstanding 
all arguments to the contrary, I shall work at this one thing. 
It would mean much for many bee-keepers who have had 
failure after failure. Knox Co., Ill., Dec. 16. 





Why Not Help a Little—both your neighbor bee-keep- 
ers and the old American Bee Journal—by sending to us the 
names and addresses of such as you may know do not now 
get this journal? We will be glad tosend them sample 
copies, so that they may become acquainted with the paper, 
and subscribe for it, thus putting themselves in the line of 
success with bees. Perhaps you can get them to subscribe, 
send in their dollars, and secure for your trouble some of 
the premiums we are constantly offering as rewards for 
such effort. 
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Can Good Queens Be Reared by a Cupful 
of Bees? 


BY HENRY ALLEY. 


URING the hot political times that followed the Civil 
War, a Union general by name of Kilpatrick stumped 
the State of Masschusetts for the Republican party. 

General Kilpatrick wasa fine speaker, and drew crowded 
houses wherever he spoke, and in every speech he made, he 
so framed his remarks that when a certain part was reached 
some one in the audience would ask a certain question, 
‘* Ah,”’ General Kilpatrick would say, ‘‘I wanted you to ask 
me,’ and then the interrogator got a quick reply. Now I 
have no intention of making a political speech, as I am not 
a politician, and never was, yet I hadan idea that all my 
statements would not pass unquestioned, as they are so at 
variance with the experience of many other bee-keepers. 

Even the Editor could not permit some things to pass 
without a question. That’s right, express your opinion ; 
I'll find no fault. I am more than glad that some one has 
given me an opportunity, and an excuse, to say more on the 
subject of queen-rearing. On page 707, I am quoted thus: 

‘* As fine queens as any one should desire can be reared 
with a cupful of bees, and as poor queens as ever lived may 
be produced by a bushel of bees;” and thén the Editor 
says: ‘‘Unless he means that the cells are to be reared in 
a strong colony.”’ 

No, I don’t mean to say the cells are first reared in a 
strong colony. I have seen good queens reared by a few 
bees, and the meanest queens ever reared by the strongest 
colonies. But the queens in both cases were reared under 
quite different circumstances. When the few queens reared 
their queen, the honey-flow was at its height; when the 
bushel of bees reared the poor queens they completed their 
cells over an excluder—had a young queen in the brood- 
chamber—and the flow of honey had ceased, but the bees 
were liberally fed all the time cell-building was going on. 

Thecupful of bees were queenless, and wanted a queen ; 
the bushel of bees had a good queen, and were in no need of 
another one. Does the reader see the point? Isn’t this 
argument in keeping with what I have said in this Journal 
about rearing queens above an excluder while the bees had 
a queen, and a colony in a normal condition ? 

No, I did not mean any one to understand that the 
cupfui of bees merely kept a few queen-cells warm that 
other bees had completed. The few bees did the whole 
business, from the egg to the fertile queen. 

Excuse me if I partially repeat what I once said in this 
argument on queen-rearing. All the readers know that I 
use for nuclei a small-frame hive or box. The frames are 
about 5x5 inches square. Well, these little colonies can be 
brought up toa high state of prosperity, as they gather 
honey and pollen just the same as the large colonies of bees, 
and the queens fill the combs solid with brood. Now, when 
a cover is taken from one of these little hives, and the 
beautiful golden-bees are exposed to view, I tell you that 
they present a beautiful sight. Ask Arthur C. Miller if this 
is notso. He has seen them many times in my apiary. All 
my queens are fertilized in these miniature colonies. 

Now, perhaps I have made this system of nuclei more 
of a success than some other people could. At any rate, the 
system is a success with me, and has been for nearly 30 
years. i 

I allow the queens toremain in the nuclei from one to 
three weeks after they become fertile. By that time the 
combs are solid with brood, and in cases where a queen re- 
main in a nucleus 3 weeks, young bees are hatching from 
her eggs, and thus a queen is tested for her purity, or im- 
purity, as the case may be, and the little colony is in pretty 
good condition to rear a few queens. 

Now, don’t you think that if the queen is removed from 
one of these little colonies when in the above condition, the 
bees will rear as good a queen as can be reared by any pro- 
cess we know of? Well, I never reared queens in the above 
way, but when queens are so reared they are good ones. 

Now, when I remove a queen from a nucleus in such a 
condition as above described, and a virgin queen is given 
the bees and destroyed, and the fact not known until about 
the time the fertile queen should be found laying, but in- 
stead of finding a laying queen there are more or less 
queen-cells, would you preserve or destroy such cells ? 
Wouldn't you cut them out and make an effort to save the 
young queens? Icertainly doin all cases. I now have in 
my apiary 20 as fine queens as can be found in America, 
and all of them were reared by the process just given—they 
are a sort of come-by-chance queens. 





The first week in September, 1902, I had no virgin 
queens to give nuclei. One fine fertile queen was removed 
from one of these little boxes, and the bees given a chance 
to rearaqueen. One cell was built, and from this cell I 
got a beautiful queen. In due time this queen was fertii- 
ized, and as she was so large, beautiful and well-developed, 
I have taken special pains to keep her through the winter. 

Let me tell a little story here that in a way illustrates 
the difference there is between one best queen that ever was, 
and a still better one: Until within a very few years all the 
farmers here in New England used oxen on the farm, and 
every farmer was very proud of his animals. One old 
farmer was exhibiting his oxen one day to a neighbor. and 
of course had to speak of their good qualities. ‘‘ Well,”’ 
said the farmer, ‘‘ that off ox is the best ox I ever see, and 
the nigh ox is a blamed sight better one than he.”’ 

That is just the way we feel about our favorite queens. 
The fact is, I cannot say sometimes which of the good 
queens are the best in the apiary. However, I will tell the 
readers of this Journal what I got from one of the little 4- 
frame nucleus colonies. A very large, fine queen was re- 
moved from a 4-frame box, and a virgin queen introduced 
at the propertime. ‘Two weeks later I went to the above 
hive expecting, of course, to find a laying queen, and one 
all ready to mail, but instead of a queen I found 4 large 
queen-cells. They seemed to be so promising that they 
were removed andthe young queens allowed to hatch out, 
and one of the queens seemed to be very much better 
developed in every way than the other three, and her great 
beauty and prolificness caused me to keep her until I could 
test her—a thing I did pretty thoroughly, too, before the 
season was over. One thingI did was to rear 400 queens 
from her eggs, and all her progeny proved as good as her- 
self. This particular queen will spend her days in my 
apiary, and I would not think of selling her for $100. 

How this statement will make Editor Hill, of the Ameri- 
can Bee-Keeper, jump! Mr. Hilldoes not think any queen 
is worth $100. I do; and I know the full value of a good 
breeding queen, and [think there are many queen-dealers 
who appreciate the value of a good queen. 

One point more and I am done: One of the readers says 
I put the percent of inferior queens sold too high, when I set 
it at 90 percent. My remarks were based upon my own ex- 
perience. Once in a while I purchase a queen of some one 
who advertises his stock on the sky-rocket plan. I will say 
that I have never been fortunate enough to get a good 
queen from any source. It is only justice for me to say 
that I never purchased a queen of Mr. Doolittle, A. I. Root 
Co., nor W. Z. Hutchinson. And, further, no strain of 
their bees was ever in my apiary. The only strain I now 
have is the Adel, except a queen a man down in Alabama 
sent mein August. Hesays the queen was reared from 
imported stock. I am inclined to think she was so reared, 
as nearly all her worker progeny are black. 

By the way, why do people send to Italy for queens ? 
Do those people expect to get better queens than American 
breeders can rear? Why, one man in California wrote me 
in August that he bought 8 queens from a dealer in Italy, 
and not one of them filled out two frames with brood. Dr. 
Gallup should hunt this man up and “‘ go for’’ him. Such 
a queen-dealer needs a good deal of ‘‘doctoring.’’ I am 
glad that Mr. Doolittle and myself can do much better than 
the Italian queen-dealer. We get that much credit from 
Dr. Gallup. Essex Co., Mass. 





A Our Bee-Keeping Sisters : 


, Naa ae Pn As. 
Conducted by EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, Ill. 














Shaken Swarms in the South. 


Mrs. Sarah A. Smith, in speaking of shaken swarms, 
says in the American Bee-Keeper : 


‘‘T have used the method for ten years, andin some 
cases nothing answers setter. But when you hear some 
one say, to brush all the bees off the combs and set them 
aside until enough young bees hatch out to take care of the 
brood, then you should use a little of your own common- 
sense, and do nothing so foolish. At least that is what it 
would be if done here. 

‘*‘Every natural colony of beesI have ever examined 
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ways has brood in all stages of development. Now, if 
sui take all the bees away the brood must suffer before 
ough young bees will be hatched out to go on with house- 
eping. Andis it well to keep food from the unsealed 
ood for so long ? 

‘Then, even in our warm climate Ido not believe it 
yuld be warm enough forthe brood. And last, but not 
ast with us, just as soon as the combs were freed of the 
es, the ants would start in and clean outall the brood 


id honey.”’ 


Dropping the Bee-Paper in Winter. 


1TOR AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL— 
I received the notice last evening that my subscription 
the American Bee Journal expires the last of this month. 
Vhen my time is out will you kindly stop it until next 
pring ? The winter is the only time I have to study, and I 
m very remiss in my bee-knowledge, and I want to study 
ny ‘A BCof Bee-Culture’’ and also Prof. Cook’s ‘‘ Man- 
alof the Apiary.’’ I have had them both for over two 
ears, and know but very little that is in either one. 
The Bee Journal is all right, and I would not be with- 
ut it when I am in my apiary, for every week there is 
something in it that I want to know abont. But this win- 
ter I want to study my text-books. 

I have 54 colonies; they went into winter quarters in 
cood shape, very strong. I will divide them in the spring. 
We hada very good honey season this year. 

I like the Bee Journal very much, and I will read my 
last year’s book all over this winter. Mrs. SUBSCRIBER. 


I read ‘‘Subscriber’s”’ letter over with a feeling of 
cenuine regret. I fear you are making a big mistake. 
Your text-books you have with you, and youcan study them 
whenever you have a little spare time, but if you stop your 
bee-paper that is so much that is lost entirely, and a single 
number may contain just the information that you espe- 
cially need, and that single number may be worth at least 
ten dollars to you. I should certainly want my bee-paper 
every week, and put in whatever spare time I could find on 
my text-books. AsI said, they will keep, and you are sure 
you are not going to miss what is in them, although it may 
take youa little longerto get through with them; but if 
you stop your bee-paper, that is so much gone for good. 
That is the way I should feel about it. 

Surely, the long winter evenings, more than any other 
time of the whole year, ought to afford leisure to become 
familiar with the fundamental principles taught in the 
text-books, and at the same time to keep pace with the 
advance chronicled weekly in the ‘‘ Old Reliable.”’ 


ee 


Ants and Clipped Queens. 


Here is a bright and breezy bit of an article written by 
Mrs. Sarah A. Smith, of Florida, in the American Bee- 
Keeper. She says: 


‘‘A funny thing happened to me last spring. I read, 
one evening, G. M. Doolittle’s article on clipping queens, in 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture, and as each point in favor of 
clipping came up, I, like the three good school trustees, 
nodded my head and thought, ‘ Them’s my sentiments, too,’ 
and rather patted myself on the back and thought, ‘Sally, 
aren’t you glad yours are all clipped ?’ 

‘Well, next morning my daughter reported a swarm. 
I went out and looked to see where it had come from, and 
soon I found the hive with the queen in front dead, with 
about 100 meat-eating ants stinging her and trying to move 
her to their nest. I looked and thought of the evening be- 
fore, and could only sit down on a hive and laugh. As you 
perhaps know, Mr. Editor, such subjects for merriment are 
the only ones we Florida bee-keepers have had for some 
years. 

‘*T still believe in clipping all queens, but scald your 
ant-nests before swarming-time.”’ 


Of course, conditions are somewhat different with us in 
the North. Weare not troubled with ants as they are in 
the South. 








Our Wood | Binder (or Holder) is made to take all the 
copies of the American Bee Journal fora year. It is sent 
by mail for 20 cents. Full directionsaccompany. ‘The Bee 
Journals can be inserted as soon as they are received, and 
thus preserved for future reference. Upon receipt of $1.00 
for your Bee Journal subscription @ Soll anar in advance, 
we will mail you a Wood Binder free—if you will mention it. 











The “Old Reliable” seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. BE. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, 0. 





NEW BELGIAN DOCTRINE OF FOUL BROOD. 


Iam not going to rage and pitch on the subject, nor to 
be ‘‘ Hasty ’’ in any extreme way, but as to the new Belgian 
doctrine about foul brood I just quietly don’t believe it. We 
happen to have evidence that the very highest of scientific 
authorities sometimes disagree point-blank on bacterial 
matters. We shall hear in due time, from some institute 
just as high up, that bacillus mesentericus vulgaris, alone 
and of itself, is not capable of starting a case of foul brood. 
It occurs to me as possible that the real dacilius alvei may 
have escaped observation hitherto. Observers looking at 
b. m. v. while another and smaller microbe was doing the 
mischief. In anumber of diseases pretty well known to be 
germ diseases it is freely confessed that the real germ can- 
not be shown as yet. If we may suppose the same foul 
brood it will help us out of our present trouble, and assist 
in some old ones, also. We have been told pretty authorita- 
tively in the past that there was little or no danger of in- 
fection by means of honey—while practical experience is 
peremptory and positive that honey is the maim means of 
infection—communicates the rea/ microbe of the disease, 
but not the Belgain chap with long name, mayhap. Same 
(in the opposite direction) of the question whether beeswax 
communicates infection or not—the laboratory says yes, 
and experience says no. 


The great majority of high authorities say human be- 
ings can take the tubercle bacillus (consumption) from the 
cow; but Prof. Koch, of Berlin, the highest single author- 
ity of the lot, denies this, and sticks to it like a Trojan. 
Don’t be in ‘a hurry to throw overboard all your previous 
scientific lessons at one little heave of an adverse sea. 
Page 787. 

OLD BROOD-COMBS. 


As to the dispute alluded to on page 755 there may be a 
solution yielding somewhat to both parties. There are old 
black combs and old black combs. If they have never been 
allowed to get filthy and moldy, and then dry as bones, 
mere blackness and a little extra weight doesn’t harm them 
any for use in the brood-chamber. Manifestly they should 
be warmer and tougher. Thecocoons and adhering nitrog- 
enous matter do not accumulate forever, but are torn out 
from time totime. This serves as salad to go with the too 
exclusive honey-diet of winter. But a heavy old comb once 
permeated through and through with the fibers of mold, it 
may well be that such a one is never again quite as highly 
esteemed as a new comb would be. The mold fibers do not 
die, probably, but are always in there waiting fora chance 
to do more harm. Quite likely in some apiaries pretty much 
all the black combs have been at some time too badly dam- 
aged to recover fully. 


PUTTING UP HONEY FOR RETAILING. 


Five cents for honey and fifteen cents for other things, 
eh? What if thy brother, misled by the figures, should eat 
the other things and leave the honey ? Or suppose that you 
yourself lived a double life in the style of A. I. Root; would 
you put up honey that way in your country home to be used 
by yourself in your city home ? And where does the Golden 
Rule come in? All right to supply the small demand of 
those who reaily want that sort of thing. Then let’s turn 
in anddo what we can,in the best way we can, for the 
great mass of the people. Page 758. 


GRANULATED HONEY FOR THE MARKET, 


As for Mr. York (Perhaps you’re heard of him), when 
he says he don’t believe in feeding all creation with honey, 
one begins to feel that his denial of being an Irishman can 
hardly be accepted, he gives away his cause at sucha rate. 
Further on, where heintimates that it is not pleasant to 
spend the hours explaining to everybody that our honey 
isn’t sugar, nor lard, nor yet goose-grease, why, then he 
gets in a good weighty shot. But honey granulates in glass 
as well as elsewhere. And therogue who adulterates will 
have his stuff looking well for the longer period—and so 
please the grocer. Some hard old facts we have to face in 
this hard old world. The man who’llinvent a satisfactory 
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way tocontrol swarming, and the woman who will invent a 
satisfactory way to control granulation, they shall be king 
and queen among we’uns. Page 759. 


GETTING FINE GRANULATION OF HONEY. 


If I understand Mr. Coggshall rightly on page 760, it is 
a deft and valuable kink he is giving us. Honey well stir- 
red just at the time it is beginning to granulate will have a 
finer grain and seem nicer to the palate of the eater. I 
think that’s so. Presumably the stirring makes granulation 
proceed so rapidly that the granules do not have time to get 
big and coarse. 





Questions and Answers. 


CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, Marengo, Il, 


(The Ouestions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—EpIrTog.] 








Swarms Deserting Hives. 





A neighbor of mine says that when he kept bees, and 
was ready to hive a swarm, he would first wash the hive 
thoroughly with salt water, and then hive the bees; and said 
he never had a swarm leave when he hived it in that way. 
What do you think of it? NEw YORK. 


ANSWER.—Washing out the hive with salt and water is 
an excellent thing, if the hive is dirty. It might do just as 
well without the salt. Ifthe hive is clean, it may do as well 
without any washing. The principal precaution against 
having a swarm desert a hive is to see that the hive is well 
shaded and ventilated. You can wash a hive in an ocean of 
salt water, and if you set it in the hot sun with a small 
entrance a swarm will desert it. 


—<—>2 <—_____—_- 


Dr. Gallup’s ‘‘ Umbilical Cord,’’ and Baron M. Lieawful. 





Please tell us what you think of Dr. Gallup’s umbilical 
cord, and of Baron M. Lieawful ? INQUIRER. 


ANSWER.—Having never seen Dr. Gallup’s umbilical 
cord, I am hardly competent to give an opinion of it. 
Neither can I say with any degree of certainty whether the 
experiments of Baron M. Lieawful, as reported on page 
829, would have precisely the same results in some other 
locality. Indeed, I have some little doubt as to the entire 
accuracy of some of the Baron’s observations. A man who 
could be so careless in the use of scientific terms as to write 
‘* pupaskinna castoffica "’ instead of ‘‘pupaskinnz castoffice’”’ 
is not entirely free from suspicion as to errors in other re- 
spects. He is also unpardonably careless in speaking of a 
queen as being “full of years’’ after having had 299 lives 
injected into her. She was full of /:zves—indeed, very full— 
but in scientific parlance it will hardly do to consider Jives 
and years as synonymous. I dislike very much to say any- 
thing calculated to injure the Baron in any way, but I feel 
called to utter a word of warning against accepting all that 
he says with too implicit confidence without having the 
same things repeated by him or some other person in a dif- 
ferent locality. 

toe 


Bees Gnawing Through Paraffine-Coated Material. 





1. I have read somewhere that bees will not gnaw 
through any material coated with paraffine. I fancy it 
would be an easy matter to coat the under surface of cush- 
ions to be used for covering hives by giving the material a 
free sprinkling with paraffine shavings and then going over 
it with a hot smoothing iron. 

2. By the way, if a bee can make a hole through duck 
and through building-paper, as it seems to me a bee can do, 
how is it that it cannot break through the skin of a grape ? 

ONTARIO. 

ANSWERS.—1, That bees will not gnaw through any 

material coated with (paraffine, is a thing that in the lan- 











guage of the newspapers ‘needs confirmation.’’ At one 
time I tried covering sheets with melted propolis to prevent 
the bees gnawing them. Whether the bees would gnaw it I 
never learned, for I did not make a success of distributing 
the propolis. If I were still using sheets or cushions [ 
should at least try the paraffine. 

2. Conditions are different. If a sheet of tin were lying 
before you, you could easily take hold of it with one hand 
and lift it. Suppose that sheet made into a hollow sphere 
twelve inches in diameter; you will find yourself powerless 
to lift it with one hand, because there is nothing you can 
grasp. The bee is just as powerless to take hold of a grape as 
you are to take hold of the polished sphere. It can, however, 
easily get hold of the threads of duck or the particles of the 
paper. But varnish the surfaces and the case is different. 
I formerly used enameled sheets in quantity. I doubt that 
a bee ever gnawed one unless the surface were first broken, 
or unless it could get at the edge of the cloth. The only 
question I should have about the paraffine would be whether 
it would not be so soft as to yield, as the skin of a grape 
will not. 


Candy for Winter Feeding of Bees—Space Over Brood- 
Frames—Width of Top-Bars. 





1. Which is better for winter feeding of bees wintering 
out-doors, hard candy, or ‘‘ Good’’ candy ? and how should 
the ‘‘ Good ’’ candy be fed ? 

2. What do you consider the ‘‘ exactly right ’’ space over 
the brood-frames ? 

3. What width of top-bars do you prefer‘ 1% or 11-16? 
or is there any practical difference? I expect to makea 
number of hives this winter, and want to get them right. 

MICHIGAN. 

ANSWERS.—1. Feed ‘‘Good ”’ candy in cakes laid over 
the top-bars. 

2. One-fourth inch is probably about right. 

3. Iam using 1's-inches with good results. 


—— EEE 


Wintering Bees Outdoors—Dividing for Increase. 


1. I have 15 colonies of bees, and have made a place for 
them on the south side of the building, and covered it with 
straw. Will it do to leave the south side open, or shall I 
close it? Which will be best? 

2. How about dividing bees in the spring instead of 
letting them swarm? I read in Prof. Cook’s ‘*Bee-Keepers’ 
Guide,’’ to cut out a queen-cell and put it in the nucleus. 
Why can’t I take a whole frame with a queen-cell and put it 
in the nucleus ? IowA. 


ANSWERS.—1. Perhaps both. Close it partly, but leave 
plenty of chance for the bees to fly whenever a warm day 
comes. Better have it open entirely than to close it too 
rmauch. 

2. It may be all right to take a comb with a cell on it, 
providing the cell is in the right place. But quite commonly 
queen-cells are on the edges of the combs, and that would 
not do so well, for there is danger that the cell may be 
chilled. It should be centrally located, where it will be sure 
to be kept warm by the bees. 


SS OO 


Making and Using an Observation Hive—Mice in the 
Bee-Cellar. 


1. How can I make an observation hive, that is, 
exact size, the inside and outside measure ? 

2. When I have the observation hive ready, I will take 
a frame with wired comb foundation, put that in the hive, 
then I will hive a little swarm in it. Do you ‘think this 
swarm will stay there and beginto work? You may say, 
‘“Take a comb with bees from another hive and put in the 
observation hive.’’ But Ido not want to do that. 


3. Do you think an observation hive with one frame, 
full of bees, will winter all right? or do they need feeding ? 
If so, when shall I do that ? 

4. I have about 20 colonies of bees in the cellar, with 
hive-entrances about % of an inch wide, and the full length 
of hive; there are some mice in the cellar. Do you think 
they will hurt the bees? Would they destroy some colonies ? 
or what do you think about? MINNESOTA. 


the 


ANSWERS.—1, There is no one size. You can make it 
any size you like, but the size should correspond with the 
size of the frames used. If a single frame is used, the inside 
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dimension should be enough longer and deeper to allow a 
bee-space of one-fourth inch or a little more all around the 
frame, and perhaps 2 inches in width. The outside dimen- 
If your frame is the Langstroth, 
make your observation-hive of the same dimensions as your 
regular hive, only make the width about 24 inches. 

2. Yes, if the temperature and ventilation are all right, 


sion will follow itself. 


[ think they may succeed. 


3. I think success would be doubtful; 


law against your trying it. 


of the bees. 


entrances now. 





but therefis no 
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We'llsell you a better hatcher 


for the money than any other 
incubator concern on earth. Newim 
proved regulator, that can't get out 
oforder. Big book--200 Illustrations free. 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO., 
Clay Center, Neb, or Columbus, Obie. 
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Prevent Honey Candying 
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Hives, Sections, Foundation, 


etc. We can save you money. Send list of goods 
wanted and let us quote you prices. ROOT’S 
GOODS ONLY. Send for Catalog. 

M. H. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Mich. 
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TO BE GIVEN AWAY. 


For Next 30 Days Only, 
we will mail our fine valuable Poultry 
Book FREE. Tells youall sbentpouttry, 
how to make big — with poultry and 
eggs; contains colored plate of fowls in 
their natural colors. Send 1c for mailing and 


postage. 
JOWN BAUSCHER, JR., Box 94, FREEPORT. ILI 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in — in any way 
ou cannot afford to be out the best 
heep Paper published in the United States. 


Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is thes breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 
WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO. ILL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


I-Ib Keystone 
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These are clear flint glass jars hold- 
ing just one pound, and the shape of 
a keystone. They are 7% inches high, 
and very pretty when filled with honey. 
The corks can be sunka trifle below 
the top, and then fiil in with beeswax, 
sealingwax or paraffin. We can fur- 
nish them in single gross lots, with 
corks, f.o.b. Chicago, at $3.50; two 
gross, $3.25 per gross; or five or more 
gross, at $3.00 a gross. These are the 
cheapest glass one-pound jars we know 
anything about. We have only a few 
gross of them left. So speak quick 
if you want them. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0. 


144 & 146 Erie St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 
































4. It is not likely that any colonies will be utterly de- 
stroyed, but the mice will do a good deal of mischief by 
gnawing the combs. 
closed with wire-cloth having three meshes to the inch. 
That will keep out the mice without obstructing the passage 
It is not so well to lock the barn after the 
horse is stolen, and yet it may do some good to close the 
If a mouse is imprisoned in a hive, it may 
do less damage than to have free run of all the hives. 


The entrance of each hive can be 
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‘Dildosdulaey for 80 Colonies. 


Please suggest any plan for building a 
house-apiary to accommodate 30 colonies for 
comb honey. What are the advantages and 
disadvantages of sucha plan over wintering 
on the summer stands ? Joun P. TULL. 

Philadelphia Co., Pa. 

[Will some one who has had experience 
please answer Mr. Tull? We should be 
pleased to publish not only a full description, 
but also pictures showing inside and outside 
of the house.—EpITor. } 





Not a Good Honey Season. 


The past season was nota very good one 
for honey, too cold and wet. I had to feed 
the late swarms; the earlier ones gathered 
some surplus. 

The prospects for a honey crop next year 
are good; there is an abundance of white 
clover and thistle. G. C. ALLINGER. 

Marion Co., Ohio, Dec. 9. 





Season Almost a Failure. 


The past season was a bad one for the bees 
in this locality, all on account of too much 
rain. They did not store any honey in the 
summer, but in the fall stored enough for 
winter, and I took off about 200 pounds of 
white honey in one-pound sections. 


This is a good location for bees, as there 
are hundreds of acres of prairie-land, and ver- 
vain grows abundantly, and there is some 
white clover, but this year it was flooded 
nearly all summer. The prospects are good 
for next year. C. J. SITTLER. 


Henry Co., Ill., Dee. 9 





A Young Queen-Breeder, Ete. 


We have the youngest queen-rearing boy in 
the United States. He will be 13 years old 
next February. He understands his business 
all right. His name is Thomas Judd Holgate, 
and his bees are in good shape for winter. He 
will become a member of the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Association Jan. 1, 1903. If there 
is another boy or girl of the same age that 
does as well I would like to know their where- 
abouts. 

I notice that my name is mentioned for one 
of the Directors of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. If I am elected I will do all I 
can for the interest of the Association and the 
bee-keepers. I think Utah is entited to one 
director. January 1 we will have 12 members 
in a little less than six square miles. I have 
been working for the Association for the last 
two years, and I expect to make it win before 
I quit. 

Bees are in good shape for wintering. I 
have mine put away nicely. 

G. W. VANGUNDY. 
Nov. 22 


Uinta Co., Utah, 





Tincture of Arnica for Bee-Stings. 


As 1902 is about to expire, I take pleasure 
in renewing my subscription for the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. I consider I have had very 
good value for my money in the American 
Bee Journal—one thing alone—tke use of 
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‘‘What Happened to Ted’’ 


BY ISABELLE HORTON, 

This isa true story of the poor and unfor- 
tunate in city life. Miss Horton, the author, 
is a deaconess whose experiences among the 
city poverty stricken are both interesting and 
sad. This particular short story—60 pages, 
5x6%{ inches, bound in paper cover—gives 
somewhat of an insight into a little of the 
hard lot of the poor. Price, postpaid, only 10 
cents (stamps or silver.) Address, 


ISABELLE HORTON, 
227 East On10 STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


MountUnionGollege 





Open to both sexes from the begin- 
ning. Founded in 184. Highest grade 
scholarship. First-class reputation. 25 
instructors. Alumni and students occu- 
pying highest positions in Church and 
State. Expenses lower than other col- 
leges of equal grade. Any young person 
with tact and energy can have an educa- 
tion. Weinvite correspondence. Send 
for catalog. 

MOUNT UNION COLLEGE, : 
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Box 89 Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. A. 
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IT 1S A FACT 


That our line of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies are 
some of the best goodsin the world, and that 
our system of dealing with our trade is not ex- 
Plenty of testimony from 
satisfied customers proves these things. Write 
and get our suggestions, our catalog and our 
discounts for winter-time orders—ALL FREE. 

The Largest Stock of Bee yet Supplies 
in Indiana. Cc. M. SCOTT & C 

1004 E, Washington St., INDIaN soahins IND. 
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Discounts for Early Orders. 


On all cash orders received before Jan. 1, 1903, we will allow you a discount 
of 4 percent; before April 1st, 2 percent. Send us a list of the goods you want 
and we will quote prices by return mail. 


G. B. LEWIS Co., 
Manufacturers of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, WATERTOWN, WIS., U.S. A. 
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tincture of arnica, which some one advised 
for taking pain out of stings—has been of 
great benefit. [am oneof those people that 
a sting gives considerable trouble, quite a lot 
of pain and considerable swelling. Tincture 
of arnica gives great relief to me, but I will 
say that an application of tincture of arnica 
to the sting, followed by another immediate 
application of tincture of myrrh, both applied 
as soon as possible after being stung, have 
given me so much relief that in three minutes 
after being stung 1 would never know from 
the feeling that I had been stung. Both 
liquids are very cheap. 

About 18 years ago I was stungon the 
back of the neck on a vein. I reeled and fell 
to the ground in a very few minutes; they 
nad to make quick work of getting a doctor, 
as | was commencing to get cold in the legs. 
The doctor advised a liberal application of 
whiskey on the inside, and I took two good, 
stiff glasses of straight whiskey, and an out- 
ward application of ammonia. I never felt 
the effects of the whiskey in the way of mak- 
ing me feel drunk in the least. I have had to 
use this treatment twice, both times by the 
advice of different doctors, but I am not an 
advocate of the use of intoxicating drinks in 
any shape or form, as I consider them a curse 
to humanity. W. D. Harris. 

Ontario, Canada, Dec. 23. 





Wild Cueumber—Bee-Escapes. 


On page 755 I notice an article about wild 
cucumber as a honey-plant. There are two 
kinds growing here, but one kind the bees do 
not work on; it has two seeds in a pod, and 
only blooms two weeks. The other kind the 
bees work on freely, and it blooms all sum- 


mer. The seeds growin a cluster of six or 
seven, unprotected, only covered with fine 
stickers. Any person wishing to get ac- 


quainted with them can come here and take 
a walk through the corn-fields and the river- 
bottom. They introduce themselves. The 
honey from them is white and of good flavor. 
I received a Porter bee-escape about six 
weeks ago, gave it a good trial,and have 
found it is impossible to get along without it, 
after one knows what it is, and how easy it 
makes the work. I did not use the smoker 
when I took off the honey, and I did not find 
one bee in the super. P. H. HARBECK. 
La Salle Co., Ill., Nov. 31. 





Report for 1902, Ete. 


My report for 1902 is not very good. From 


36 colonies of bees, all in good condition, I 
got only 1000 pounds of extracted honey. The 
summer was too cold and rainy. In 19011 


got over 3600 pounds from 29 colonies. 


Iam not in favor of the Constitutional 
Amendment proposed at the Denver conven- 
tion of the National Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
It seems to me that the question of locality of 
an officer ought not to be raised. I regard all 
the bee-keepers of North America as one fam- 
ily, anditcan not makeany particular dif- 
ference in what particular town or State such 
officer resides. What weare after is men well 
qualitied to fill the offices. I understand that 
this organization is for the benefit of bee- 
keepers, and not for office-seekers. I would 
not like to see such wrangling for office as we 
have in polities. FRED BECHLY. 

Powesheik Co., 7 


Iowa, Dec. 7. 





Wintering Bees—Improve Winter- 
Time. 


Since Dee. 1 the bees have been confined to 
the hives. To-day six inches of snow is on 
the ground, and itis beginning tothaw. We 
have had zero weather during the last ten 
days and several nights. To-day the bees 
could be seen nosing around the entrance in- 
side, pushing out their dead comrades. This 
denotes that the hive is warm inside, giving 
the bees a chance to move their position in 
the hives in reaching their stores, if necessary. 

This year I had my bees fixed up during 
the month of September. All surplus ar- 
rangements were removed from the hives and 
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»yut away long before October. Years ago J 
yracticed the plan of letting the frost drive 
the bees down, by removing the caps or covers 
during very cool nights. In the morning all 

had to do was to go around early and carry 
the surplus arrangements away to the honey- 
house. Theplan is a very good one, if one 
s a little careless or negligent, but I find that 
in up-to-date bee-keeper will ‘“‘ get a move 
mn’? him long before Jack Frost comes 
round. 

Years of experience have taught me that the 
winter is the proper time to make preparation 
or the following season, by fixing up hives 
and such things as are needed about the api- 
wy during the summer. To prepare such 
work six or eight months ahead seems a little 
foolish to a beginner, but an experienced api- 
irist will recognize the importance of such 
preparations by having all his supplies ready 
it a month’s notice, for there will be so much 
work to attend to during the busy season that 
no time will be had for such work. 

I do not like the sawed-off or short-end top- 
bar frame. It is all right if the hives are all 
made just alike, and of the same length. 
Unless they are made thus it may be the 
frames will get to ** bucking,”’ and one end of 
the frame will be up or down half of the time. 
[| commenced to use them, but after a fair trial 
[ ‘* fired’? them almost as soon as I took them 
ip. Again, bees have a fashion of filling 
propolis in at the ends. The short-end frames 
ire a good deal like the old metal-covered 
frame, sooner or later they will be all daubed 
up; at least that has been my experience. 

In advising beginners, I would say that all 
copies of bee-papers should be taken care of, 
and then when the busy season is over, or 
during the winter months, they can be over- 
hauled and looked over carefully. A vast 
umount of information will be obtained. A: 
lank book should be kept, and whenever the 
reader comes across a good article that he 
thinks he would like to refer to afterwards, it 
should be written down where it can be found 

the name of the paper, number of page, 
ete. Of course, the index at the end of each 
year would show all this, but I likethe blank- 
book plan much the best, because it contains 
ust what suits the reader’s ideas. 

Cass Co., Nebr., Dec. 15. J. M. Youna. 





Small Crop of Honey. 


The season for bees in this locality was very 
poor—too much rain, wind, and cold weather. 
Some have a small crop of surplus, 

Bees, generally, are in fair shape for win- 
ter. There was plenty of white and sweet 
clover, but it was of little use to the bees, on 
account of the weather. About three weeks 
of hot weather in July, and the bees swarmed 
ata great rate. I had 9 colonies in June, and 
34 in September; I caught the most of them. 

JAMES GODFREY. 


Niagara Co., N. Y., Dec. 3. 





So ee 


SHEEP MONEY ! 18 G00D MONEY 


d easy to make 
if you work for us. ‘We w will start you in 
business and furnish the capital. Work 
keatight and ony Send 10 gente for full 


BING CO. Chicago, Ills. 


The Chicago Poultry Show is to be 

January 19 to 24 Inclusive. 
F Commercial Poultry for Sept. 5, 1902, said: 
During the Chicago poultry show we shall 
publish a daily edition of Commercial Poul- 
try, and this we purpose making better than 
the editions we have published during the 
last twoshows. During the week of the poul- 
try show we shall also tender a banquet to 
the judges who place the awards on the birds 
in the show, and another banquet will be 
given to all winners of first prizes who exhibit 
three or more birds. 

With improved press facilities we shall also 
add to our artistic force and make Commer- 
cial Poultry still more distinctively the leader 
of the poultry press of the world from the 
artistic point of view. We shall continue to 
make our own style and not model after any 
other publications, and in allits departments 
make Commercial Poultry better and brighter 
than it ever has been, maintaining the place 
it has secured as the leader in circulation as 
well as literary excellence. 
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CYPHERS 


GUARANTEED. 


It is to give uniformly bigger 
per cents in hatches than any 
other incubator, or your money 
back. Self-regulating, self-ven- 
tilating, supplies moisture auto- 
matically. The machine that 
makes its own way into all parts 
of the world. Our brand new 

poultry book of 19% pages shows 





Supplied 

Moisture 
Cyphers Saoubeler and Brooder scenes in this 
country, England, Germany, Holland, New Zealand, etc., 
and discusses from practical and scientific standpo ints al- 


most every phase of the poultry business. It is without 
question the greatest catalogue and general poultry work 
ever issued. It is free, but we ask you to cand us the post- 
age, 10c. Write to-day for Book No,50. Circulars free. 
CYPHERS INCUBATOR COMPANY, 

Buffalo, N.Y. Chienago, Il, Boston, Mass. New York, N.Y. 











Piease mention Bee vournal when writing 


Why RUMELY? 


The thresherman has many reasons, too many to give 
here. Summed up, it means the model threshing outfit, 
thebest money can buy. You will find the! atest catalog 
on Rumely’s Rear Ceared Traction Engines and 
New Rumely Separators full of threshermen’s logic, 
argument that convinces. Write usfor it. Mailed free. 


M. RUMELY GCO., LA PORTE, IND. 


FOR SALE. 


7000 lbs. Extracted Basswood Honey, stored in 
basswood barrels and kits. Large barrels each 
holding 330 Ibs. net; % barrels, 180 lbs.; kits, 
33% lbs. Prices—7i¢c nt ray in barrels, and 
8c in kits, f.o.b. cars at la. Cash must ac- 
compauy order. Sample by mail, 10c. Address, 
41A13t N. L. HENTHORN, box 83, Viola, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





















THE TEST 


of a fence is—‘ ‘How long does it_last,’’ and," ‘‘How 


well does it serve its purpose.’’ How's ours ? 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 


1 











Dittmer’s Foundation ! 


Retail—W holesal 


Tectabed 
Ld 





use a PROCESS that produces /EVERY 
ESSENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 
and MOST desirable in all respects. My PRO- 
CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES 7 are m 
own inventions, which enable me to SEL 
FOUNDATION and 


Work Wax Into Foundation For Cash 
at prices that are the lowest. Catalog giving 
Full Line of Supplies, 


with prices and sam oy tree on application 
BEESWAX WANT 


GUS, DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





E INVITE all readers of the AMER- 

ICAN Bee JOORNAL who seek a col- 
lege for themselves or friends to inves- 
tigate 


Mount Union Gollede 


Our motto in all departments is ““Max- 
imum efficiency at minimum cost.” 


Our scholastic training is equal to the 


best, our reputation first-class. All ex- 
mses for a year, aside from the cloth- 
ing aud traveling, less than $200.00. Co- 
education, health conditions, moral and 
religious influence, superior. 
Send for catalog. 


MOUNT UNION COLLEGE, 
Alliance, Ohio. 





DAIRYMEN ARE DELIGHTED 


to meet those for as. Cow keepers always 
os — "Wena start in Business. You make 
large profi Ly! work. We furnish capital. Send 
10 rong for fall line of sam ples and particulars. 

o DRAPER PUBLISHING C0., Chicago, “Tits. 










Please Mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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Honen 


This is the famous 
White Extracted 
Honey gathered in 
_ great Alfalfa 

ions of the Cent- 
West. It isa 
splendid honey, ond 
nearly everybody 
who cares to eat 
honey at all can’t 
et enough of the 
GN taifa extracted. 


above, and sell it. 


mt 





rooting al Honey For Sale 


ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 


Basswood 


Write for Quantity Prices by Freight, if Interested. 


A sample of either, by mail, 10 cents, to pay for package and postage. 


Order the Above Honey and then Sell It. 


We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce 
enough honey for their home demand this year, just order some of the 
And others, who want to earn some money, can get 
this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 E. Erie St., Chicago, III. 


DULAAASLOELOL AOL MLAAANES 





aa Honeyoe 


This is the well- 
known light-colored 
honey gathered from 
the rich, nectar- 
laden basswood blos- 
soms. It has a 
stronger flavor than 
Alfalfa, and is pre- 
ferred by those who 
like a distinct flavor 
in their honey. 


ARRAN ILAMMRMR RUIN URNS 


¥] 


—— =~ 
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Headquarters Bee-Supplies 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Factory Prices. 


Complete stock for 1903 now on hand. 
lowest. 


Prompt service is what I practice. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Freight rates from Cincinnati are the 
Lang- 


stroth Portico Hives and Standard Honey-Jars at lowest prices. ; 
You will save money buying from me. Catalog mailed free. Send for same. 


Book orders for Golden Italians, Red 
ces refer to my catalog. 


Clover and Carniolan Queens; for pri- 


C. H. W. WEBER, 


Office and Salesrooms—2146-48 Central Ave. ( IN( INNA | | OH 10 
Warehouses—Freeman and Central Aves. s © 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
















o . 
offered. Shall we send you acopy? Itis free. 


in the extra early class—enormously productive of large, fine, 


There was more money made by Farmers 


than in any previous year in the history of the United States. 1903 
will equal if not excelit. Good seed is scarce—buy early. 


Johnson & Stokes” Garden and Farm Manual 


illustrates by photographs and describes some of the greatest Money Bringers ever 


and Gardeners in 190 


Sparks’ Earliana Tomato has no competition 








smooth, solid fruit. Has made more hard cash for our custom- 
ers than anything ever before introduced by any seedsman. 
a ‘ ‘ur Manualis illustrated by direct 

copy? 


Pkt. 20c. oz. $1.00, 
photographs and is free. Shall we send youa 


Johnson & Stokes, 217-219 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. “ 





Please mention Bee sournal when writing 











.....-FOR THE BEST. 
HIVES, SMOKERS, EXTRACTORS, FOUNDATION — 


AND 


ALL. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


addres, LUBA EL Y MECC. CO. 


Higginsville, 


1730 S. 13th Street, 
Mo. Omaha, Neb. 


2415 Ernest Ave., Alta Sita, 
East St. Louis, I1). 





3 If you care to know of its 
California ! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send for asample copy of Cali- 
ornia’s Favorite Paper— 


| 

| 
The Pacific Rural Press, | 

The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
aper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
Condeomsly illustrated, $2.00 perannum. Sam- | 
ple copy free. | 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 

330 Market Street, - Sawn FRANCISCO, CAL, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing | 
| 

| 





take in to start you in a good paying busi- 
ness. Send 10 cents for full line of samples 
and directions how to begi 


n. 
DRAPER PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Ills. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


oh: START YOU IN BUSINESS 
We will present you with the first ® you 





Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 


The MonETTE Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use ix 
catching and clipping Queens 
wings. We mail it for 25 cents 
or willsend it FREE as a pre 
mium for sending us ONE NEW 
subscriber to the Bee Journai ror 
a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we will 
mail the Bee Journal one yea: 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 

GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 
Chicago, Il) 


> 


f 








Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 





28 cents Cash x 


This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 


‘ RK wax. Weare paying 
paid for Beeswax. #2 °%xn°s pone 


CASH—for best yel- 


low, upon its receipt, or 30 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, I11. 
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Wholesale Marketing of Honey. 








B. 8. K. Bennett makes in Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture the following rather surprising state- 
ments: 


The great bakery trust in the United States, 
with factories in each main city, is such an 
extensive user of honey that they pay their 
honey-buyer $15,000 a year, or $47 aday. This 
man does nothing but manipulate the market. 
How does he earn his salary? It matters lit- 
tle to him how many buyers there are. He 
sets the price, and sees to it, as has just been 
demonstrated in California, that no click can 
get a corner on the market noron him (this is 
all private information), but it is what I went 
into the honey-business to learn. California 
producers have an offer, through one of the 
agents of this bakery trust, of 4° cts. per 
pound for all amber extracted honey for a 
three-year-delivery contract. In good years 
we rarely get above 34 cts. Is this a feeler 
as to our condition ? or is it an expectance of 
an advance in price through the efforts of 
organization. 


Then and Now—Organization. 


The editor of the Australian Bee-Bulletin 
gives a discouraging picture of the condition 
of bee-keepers in that far-off land, crediting 
it largely to the big stories that were told of 
the profits of bee-keeping. His closing words 
show that organization is in the air, even on 
the other side of the globe. He says in part: 


‘Take some ten years ago, when bee-keep- 
ing first became prominent in Australia. 
What were the stories told about it by persons 
who wished to avail themselves of a good op- 
portunity to make money by selling supplies? 
The honey industry was going to excel the 
butter industry; there was to be more money 
in bee-keeping than in gold-mining: a square 
mile of forest and a hundred colonies was an 
assured income of £200 a year; a hive of bees 
in the bush would average 250 pounds of 
honey a year; in the town 150 pounds; it 
would add so much to the income of the pub- 
lie servants, and occupy but little of their 
time, and that would be all pleasure. Had 
there been less ‘*blow’’ then, the industry 
would have been in better condition now. 
How have these beautiful pictures been real- 
ized? Not long since hundreds of empty 





TWO to FOUR 

HAVE RIPE TOMATOES wiees ten 

your neighbors. Leaflet telling how, and 3 

packets earliest tomato seed, for 25c in stamps. 
. J. F. MICHAEL, 

2Etf R.6, WINCHESTER, IND. 


‘*Bees in Colorado”’ 


I still have several hundred copies of 
the souvenir with the above title. The 
bee-papers and a good many people 
without visible axes to grind have said 
it is a valuable and attractive thing. 
If you should like to have a copy, send 
me a silver dime or 5 two-cent stamps, 
and I will mail you a copy. 








‘* BEES IN COLORADO” is the title of a 48- 
page and cover pamphlet gotten up to boom 
the Denver convention. Its author is D. W. 
Working, the alert secretary of the Colorado 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association. It is beauti- 
fully illustrated, and printed on enameled 
paper. It is a credit to Mr. Working, and 
will be a great help in acquainting those out- 
side of Colorado with the bee and honey 
characteristics and opportunites of that 
State.—American Bee Journal. 


D. W. WORKING, Box 432, Denver, Golo. 


“lease mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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; could have been purchased all over the 
y of New South Wales for next to noth- 
almost given away. Bad seasons, de- 

se of forests, a limited market, lost hope 

reign markets. What is to be done? For 
se producers who have survived, no mat- 

n a small or large way—to maintain and 

, the Bee-Farmers’ Association—to work 
ner honestly and sincerely for their own 

Producers should work, and at least 

a year do their best to meet, too; if 
1ing more, talk over the things concern- 
their welfare, and develop as much as 
sible a spirit of union and friendship. 


-sswood for Frames. 


isswood has been recommended by some 
etter than pine, while others say basswood 
ofit for lumber in hives because it warps 
twists so badly. According to G. C. 
einer, both are right, the difference being 
timber itself. He says in Gleaningsin Bee- 
ture: 


in my earlier days, some forty years ago, I 
s occasionally called on to assist in clear- 
up and fencing land, all suitable timber 
eing split into rails. The timber was mostly 
eech and maple, with now and then large 
isswoods from three to four feet in diameter. 
ese latter we cut into logs twelve or four- 
teen feet long, and with maul and wedge split 
them into rails. The logs ofsome trees split 
ery easily. After starting the end with an 
ax, two or three wedges driven from the top 
into the opening would be sufficient to roll 
the halves apart. Thesplit surface of these 
half-logs would sometimes be so straight and 
true that nothing short of a saw could have 
ttered it. The grain ran true in every way, 
something lixe pine; in fact, lumber cut from 
such trees, as I did in latter years, would fill 
the bill of pine for many purposes. 


Other trees only a few rods from the first, 
would act very differently—-whether on ac- 
count of different soil ora little difference in 
the lay of the land, I cannot say; but the fact 
remains the same, all our efforts to split the 
ogs cut from them would fail. Even the ap- 

ication of gunpowder, blasting-rock fashion, 
would not separate the halves. The grain of 
these seemed to wind about the tree—so much 
so that, in the length of our logs, it would 
make a quarter revolution; besides. the dif- 
ferent layers were so campletely braided or 
woven together that those logs which we did 
succeed in spliting had to be chopped the 
wholelength before they would separate. I 
imagine that Mr. Niver’s Groton top-bars 
were made of lumber like the former, and 
venture the assertion that his confidence in 
basswood top-bars would vanish like dew be- 
fore the rising sun if he should ever come in 
contact with some made of the latter kind. 
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5 4 -80 For 
200 Egg 
‘ INCUBATOR 
Perfect in construction and 
ction, Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H, STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 
46A26t 
















Please mention the Bee Journal. 
Boys, Girls, oldand young alike, 
make money working for us. 
We furnish capital to start you in busi- 

ness. Send us 10c stamps or silver for full instructions and a line of 

smples to work with. DRAPER PUBLISHING CO.,Chicago, III. 





The Ormas Incubator.—We have be- 
fore us the new catalog and price-list of the 
Ormas incubators and brooders manufactured 

y L. A. Banta, of Ligonier, Ind. While this 
catalog is not as large nor as gorgeous as 
some of the incubator concerns are putting 
out, we doubt if any of them tell the story 
with more directness than does Mr. Banta’s. 

or a moderate-priced incubator the Ormas is 

iaking an enviable reputation for itself. We 
vould advise ourreaders who are interested 

1 incubators to write for one of these cata- 

gs before purchasing. It is free. Please 

ention the American Bee Journal when 





riting. 


Catnip Seed Free! 


We have a small supply of fresh, 
clean CATNIP SEED on hand, and will 
mail free, two ounces of it, to any 
present paid-in-advance subscriber of 
the American Bee Journal for sending 
us One New Subscriber for one year 
with $1.00. 

Two ounces of this seed will give 
you a good start of one of the best 
honey-producing plants known. We 
will also send to the new subscriber 
on this offer the rest of this year’s 
Journals free. Address, 


144 & 146 E. Erie Street, - CHICAGO,ILL. 





Short Seed Crop.—lIt will soon be the 
seedmen’s catalog time when every good 
farmer and grower will be expecting to re- 
ceive the various seed catalogs issued by these 
enterprising merchants. Among the most in- 
teresting will be found the ‘‘ Garden and Farm 
Manual’’ of Messrs. Johneon & Stokes, 2]7- 
219 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. This cata- 
log differs from those offered by any other 
seedmen in this country, as it is illustrated 
throughout with handsome photographs taken 
direct from the vegetables and flowers them- 
selves. This gives it not only a distinction 
and quality of its own, but gives it an added 
value to the planter, as he can see exactly as 
though the vegetable itself were in front of 
him what the seed which he is ordering will 
produce. This old firm makes a specialty of 
introducing sterling novelties, and their suc- 
cess in this direction has scarcely been equaled 
by any other seed firm in this country. One 
of their latest introductions, and which has 
brought them a very considerable amount of 
favorable comment, is their ‘‘Sparks’ Earliana 
Tomato.’’ This has proven to be a novelty of 
very sterling merit, being the finest, large, 
round, smooth tomato and coming as early if 
not earlier than any other known sort. But 
it, together with nearly all other seed crops 
this year, is a very short crop indeed, and 
those wanting it will have to secure their sup- 
ply early, as there will not be nearly enough 
seed to fill the large demand that is sure to 
come for it. This situation also applies to 
nearly all the early peas, cucumber seed, all 
muskmelon and watermelon seeds, and beans. 
A copy of this ‘‘ Garden and Farm Manual ”’ 
will be sent free if you mention that you saw 
this notice in the American Bee Journal. 


WANTED faicnsn kona 
TRACTED HONEY! 
Send sample and best price delivered here; also 
Fancy Comb wanted in no-drip cases. 
THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 
32Atf Front and Walnut, CrincrnnaTI, OHIO. 


Piease mention Bee Journal when writing, 


SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 








We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 
the order: 


5% 10% 25% 50 
Sweet Clover (white)..... $ .75 $1.40 $3.25 $6. 
Sweet Clover (yellow).... .90 1.70 4.00 7. 


Alsike Clover .......-.-.- 100 180 4.25 8, 
White Clover ............ 1.20 2.30 5.50 10. 
Alfalfa Clover ........... .80 140 3.25 6, 


Prices subject to market changes. 
Single und 5 cents more than the 5-pound 
rate, and 10 cents extra for postage and sack. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by — a or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mai 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, . CHICAGO, ILL. 


8sscs 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 








CuicaGo, Dec 8.—There is no special change 
in the honey market, prices remain as last 
uoted and the volume of sales are not large. 
he weather is such as usually prevails at this 
season of the year,and the cold may induce 
— to buy more freely. Best lots of fancy 
white comb honey brings l6c per pound; No. 1 
to choice, 15c; off grades, 2c to 5c less, and not 
much demand forthem. Extracted. 7@8c for 
white; amber, 6@7c; Southern, 54%@6c. Bees- 
wax, 30c. R. A. Burnett & Co. 


Avsany, N. Y., Nov. 22.—Honey market is 
still in strong position with ready demand for 
all —— at =g) or Fancy white comb, 
l6c; A No. 1, 15c; .2 and mixed, 14%@15c; 
buckwheat, 14@14%c. Extracted, buckwheat 
scarce at 64@7%c; light grades more plenty at 
64@7c. Beeswax, Wc. H. R. Wrieut. 


Boston, Oct. 20.—Our honey market remains 
firm, with good demand and fair stocks on 
hand. Honey is not coming forward as fast as 
usual, and the tend ~ucy of prices is steady. We 
quote our market ap follows: Fancy white 1- 

und sections in cartons, l6c; No. 1,15c; No. 

very light supply, 14c; glass-front sections 
enerally one cent less than this, Extracted, 
ight amber, 8c; amber, 7c. 

Biake, Scott & Lex. 


Kansas City, Dec. 20.—Market steady at quo- 
tations. hte? fancy white comb, per case, 
24 sections, $3.50; No. 1 at $3.40; No.2 white 
and amber, $3.25. Extracted, we pound, 
7@7%c; amber, 6@6%c. Beeswax, 27@30c. 

Cc. C. CLeMons & Co. 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 8.—The demand for honey, 
both extracted and comb, has eased off some- 
what the past few weeks, however the prices 
rule steady, as follows: Extracted, amber, in 
barrels, 6@7c; white clover, 83@9c. Comb honey, 
fancy, 16@17c; amber, 11@12c. Beeswax, 29@30c. 

Tue FRED W. Murs Co. 


New York, Dec. 23.—The market on comb 
honey is dull and inactive. While the supply 
is not large the demand has fallen off to a large 
extent and prices show a weakening tendency. 
We quote fancy white at 15c; No.1, 14c; No. 2, 
13c; and buckwheat at from 10@12c, Extracted 
is in fairly good demand; white. 7c; light am- 
ber, 6%@ic; dark, 54@6c. BeeSwax firm at 
from 28@29%. HitpretH & SEGELKER, 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 12.—The comb honey mar- 
ket is a little quiet, almost everybody is filled 
up. As there is hardly any new supply coming 
in, there is no change in prices, namely: Fancy 
water-white, l6c; off grades less. The market 
for extracted white clover shows a slight ad- 
vance. Fancy white clover brings 84%@%c; al- 
falfa water-white, 64@7%c; but amber, if any- 
thing, has weakened. I quote same, in barrels, 
54@5%c. Beeswax, 27@2kc. 

Cc. H. W. Weser. 

San FRAncisco, Dec.17.—White comb honey, 
114 @124c; light amber, 10@1lic; dark, 5@6\c. 
Extracted, white, 6@6%c; light amber, 5@5%c; 
amber, 4@4%c. Beeswax, good to choice, light, 
26@27%c; strictly fancy light, 29@30c, 

The bulk of California produced honey is sold 
for Eastern shipment in carload lots from pro- 
ducing points at bottom price. Small lots of 
choice honey that can be used in local trade 
bring more. Quotations here given are current 
yeteee to producer, f.o.b. shipping point, on 

jastern basis for extracted and California basis 
delivery point subject to agreement for comb.gy 
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Wanted tracted’ Rone 
State price, kind and quantity. 


R. A. BURN ., 199 S. Water St., Co1caco 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


W t 1 Pee ny HONEY 

an e Mail sample, and state 
style of package and price 

delivered in Chicago. 


John F. Gampbell, 53 River St.,Ghicago, lll. 


Att Mention the American Bee Journal. 


WANTED! 


Honey and Beeswax. Mail sampleand state 


price delivered Cincinnati. §, H, W. WEBER 
2146-2148 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, Gato. 




















21Atf Mention the American Bee Journa 
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BEE-KEEPERS, 


Save Money by Buying 


Hives, Sections, Brood ¢ 
Frames, Extractors, 
Smokers, AND EVERYTHING 


ELSE YOU NEED, OF 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG, GO., 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


aa Our goods are guaranteed of supe- 
rior quality in every way. 

Send for our large illustrated catalog, 
and copy of 

THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER, 

a monthly for all bee-keepers; 50c a year. 
(Now in 12th year. H. E. Hirt, Editor.) 

ce” W.M. Gererisn, E. Nottingham, 
N. H., carries a full line of our goods at 
catalog prices. Order of him and save 
freight. 


Piease menvOoL bese vourbas WHeO WTItbeE 


INGHAM’S PATENT 
pace ers 


25Atf T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 








Tip-Top Glass Honey-Jars 


The picture shown 

i) herewith represents the 

best one-pound jar for 

honey that we know of. 

It is made of the clear- 

est flint glass, and when 

filled with honey, and a 

neat label attached, it 

makes as handsome a 

package as can be im- 

agined. Its glass top 

sets on a flat rubber 

ring, and is held in 

place by a flat steel 

spring across the top as 

shown in the picture. It 

is practically air-tight, 

thus permitting no leak, 

which is an important thing with honey- 
sellers. 

We can furnish these jars, f.o.b. Chicago, 
at these prices: One gross, $5.00; two gross, 
$4.7" a gross; five or more gross $4.50 per 
gros 

If. wtry them once you will likely use no 
other ‘ind of top or sealing arrangement for 
honey ars. 

™ SEORGE W. YORK & CO. 

144 & 146 Erie Street, + CHICAGO, ILIn 


BEE-SUPPLIES! 


oTs GI0DSs > ER && 
Re 4 Leda. ea 
BAT ROOT'S PRICES, 


Everything used by bee-keepers. 
POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. Prompt 
service. Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S.PO 


J 
Si2 MASS. AVE. --———. HADIANA 1S. IND, 











$300,000,000.00 A YEAR 


and you may have part of it if you work 
for us. Uncle Sam’s poultry product pays 
that sum. Send 10c for samples and partic 
ulars. We furnish capital to start you in 


business. Draper Publishing Co. ,Chicago, | Il. 


If you want the Bee-Book _ 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


——FOR HIS 


‘* Bee=-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 
Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


FRE KERRAE on Fon Pon hn Fon Fon on on on in on on on hon. Von. on. Vou owt 


2” Dadant’s Foundation 3! 


We guarantee Satisfaction. PUgyyRRMAnee Res Ba 
No LOSS. PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 
Why does it sell so well? ficn‘uan any other, Because in a5 years 


faction than any other. Because in 25 years 
there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. 


-> 








Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies «vos:.... 2c2¢ 


Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 
for sale at very low prices. 











Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised, 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.20, by mail. 





Sr, Sa, Se, Se, Se Se, Oe, Se a ae ae ae 


at all times. Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill 
>. tae, Se, Se oe 1 oe 1 Se Se a Se oe Se oe Oe a a a a a a a a ee 
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Why not get 


The “Post” 
Fountain 
Pen—= 


The very best in the market; regular price, $3.00, and not obtainable under this 
price anywhere. The Six Cardinal points Peculiar to the ‘“‘ Post”’: 


Self-Filling, Self-Cleaning, Simplicity, Durability, 
Reliability, No Leaking. 


° For two new subscriptions to Gleanings 
V6ll S0 06 P66 and your own renewal with $3.00; or for 
one new subscription and your own re- 


newal with $2.50; or ) our own subscrip- 
tion will be advadced 2 years, and the Pen furnished for $2.50. 





In each case all arrears, if any, must be paid in addition, the above offers be- 
ing for subscriptions fully in advance only. We believe we can say truthfully, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that no fountain pen ever put upon the market ever re- 
ceived in so short a time so many unsolicited testimonials from such distinguished 
men as the POST. The above drawing shows its construction. To fill the POST, all 
you have to do is to dip the nib into the ink-bottle, draw out the plunger, and the 
pen is ready for use. Compare this with unscrewing the ordinary style, and refill- 
ing with a glass filler that you can not always find when wanted. The self-cleaning 
feature of the Post, as illustrated, will also commend itself. With most pens spe- 
cially prepared ink must be used or they are soon of no use, because they become so 
gummed up and it is well nigh impossible to clean them. With the POST you 
simply dip the nib in water, draw the plunger back and forth like asyringe or squirt- 
gun, and in less than five seconds it is clean and free fora perfect flow of any ink 
that may be handy. We will send, on request, afew of the many testimonials from 
noted men in yarious callings who have written merited words of praise for this 
most valuable invention. We can not offer the pen for sale for less than $3.00: but 
by special arrangement we are enabled to offer it free as a premium with Gleanings 
in any of the following combinations: All arrears, if any, must first be paid at $1.00 
a year. Then for $3.00 we will send Gleanings for one year. to two new names; for 
one year to yourself, and send you the pen free. For $2.50 we will send you the 
pen and Gleanings for one year, and to one new subscriber a year; for $2.50 we will 
send the pen and Gleanings for two years. If you have ever been disappointed with a 
fountain pen we assure you that you will not be with this one. 


THE A. 1, ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio. 


BOP GEORGE W. YORK & CO. “i,k de Brie Street, 


CHICAGO IL, 


are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ 7 
f..-a ERS’ SUPPLIES IN CHICAGO. Send to 








